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The  Seeing  Eye 

I  N  March  of  this  year  a  man  and  a 
dog  strode  rapidly  and  confidently  into 
the  railroad  station  at  Morristown,  N. 
J.  No  one  noticed  them  particularly, 
for  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  unusual 
about  them.  To  The  Seeing  Eye,  how¬ 
ever,  that  man  was  a  symbol  of  pro¬ 
gress.  He  marked  a  milestone  in  the 
organization’s  work;  he  was  the  four 
hundredth  blind  person  to  leave  its 
school — to  return  to  his  home  free  and 
independent — with  an  educated  dog  to 
guide  him. 

When  The  Seeing  Eye  was  founded 
10  years  ago,  few  believed  it  was  pos¬ 


sible  for  a  dog,  however  well  educated, 
to  guide  a  blind  person  safely  under 
all  conditions  of  American  traffic.  Only 
a  small  group  of  its  proponents,  who 
had  spent  nearly  ten  years  in  Europe 
studying  and  developing  working  dogs, 
believed  that  The  Seeing  Eye  would  in 
time  liberate  hundreds  of  men  and  wo¬ 
men  who  cannot  do  much  of  what 
they  want  to  do  because  they  cannot 
see. 

This  little  group  worked  with  patient 
and  quiet  diligence.  In  the  manner  of 
scientists  they  went  ahead  educating 
dogs,  teaching  carefully  selected  blind 


The  dog  is  taught  to  pause  at  curbs  by  a  Seeing  instructor 
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people  to  use  them — checking  and  re¬ 
checking  the  results. 

The  experimental  stage  of  the 
school’s  development  has  long  since 
passed.  Now  four  hundred  Seeing  Eye 
dogs  guide  blind  men  and  women  daily 
in  practically  every  state  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  dogs  are  successfully  at  work 
both  in  country  communities  and  the 
largest  cities.  Their  efficiency  and 
their  ability  to  act  as  eyes  have  been 
proven;  but  they  also  do  another  job 
as  well.  At  The  Seeing  Eye  in  Morris¬ 
town,  New  Jersey,  the  records  reveal 
the  extent  of  mental  and  economic  in¬ 
dependence  which  these  intelligent  ani¬ 
mals  have  helped  to  bring  to  their 
sightless  masters — men  and  women 
who  have  gone  from  relief  rolls  into 
self-supporting  jobs;  youngsters  who 
have  realized  their  ambition  to  enter 
college;  factory  workers,  newspaper 
men,  salesmen,  lawyers,  executives — 
all  blind,  and  all  given  new  independ¬ 
ence  through  The  Seeing  Eye. 

In  1928,  a  blind  young  Southerner, 
Morris  S.  Frank,  went  to  Switzerland 
to  procure  Buddy,  the  first  scientifical¬ 
ly  educated  dog  to  guide  a  blind  person 
in  the  United  States.  He  went  at  the 
invitation  of  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis  who 
at  that  time,  with  Elliott  S.  Humphrey, 
the  geneticist,  was  investigating  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  dogs  in  relation  to  their 
service  to  mankind  at  her  breeding  and 
experimental  station,  Fortunate  Fields. 
Dogs  had  been  produced  there  to  patrol 
the  Swiss  national  borders  for  the  cus¬ 
toms  service,  for  the  Swiss  State  Po¬ 
lice,  for  the  Italian  Metropolitan  Po¬ 
lice,  for  liaison  service  in  the  Swiss 
Army,  for  trailing  and  finding  missing 
persons.  Mr.  Frank  was  to  initiate  the 
service  of  dog  guides  for  the  blind. 

After  his  period  of  instruction  with 
Buddy,  Mr.  Frank  returned  to  prove 
the  work  to  a  skeptical  America.  Al¬ 


though  4,000  dogs  had  been  trained  by 
the  German  Government  to  guide  blind 
war*  veterans,  American  conditions 
might  present  real  problems;  but  hap¬ 
pily  they  did  not.  Mr.  Frank  and  Bud¬ 
dy  traveled  thousands  of  miles  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  country,  deliberate¬ 
ly  seeking  bad  intersections,  narrow 
curbless  streets,  fast  and  congested 
traffic.  Everywhere  he  and  Buddy  went 
together  unaided  and  never  once  did 
the  principles  mastered  abroad  fail 
when  applied.  Gradually  the  skeptics 
became  enthusiasts.  It  became  a 
proved  success. 

He  cabled  Mrs.  Eustis  and  suggested 
a  philanthropic  service  to  the  blinded 
people  of  America.  She  agreed  to  re¬ 
arrange  her  work  abroad  and  to  help 
him.  Thus  The  Seeing  Eye  was  start¬ 
ed. 

The  method  by  which  the  dog  and 
man  work  together  is  simple.  The  dog 
guide  does  not  take  her  master  to  his 
destination  without  being  told  where 
to  go.  It  is  not  generally  understood 
that  blind  people  can  develop  an  ade¬ 
quate  mental  picture  of  their  own  com¬ 
munities.  All  they  need  is  a  means  by 
which  they  may  be  guided  around  their 
picture.  In  a  strange  city  they  ask  di¬ 
rections  as  anyone  else  would.  It  is 
simple  to  remember  blocks  and  land¬ 
marks  and  to  remember  also  when  to 
go  right  or  left. 

The  master  directs  his  dog  by  oral 
commands  of  “right,”  “left”  or  “for¬ 
ward.’  Before  these  commands  can  be 
given,  however,  the  master  has  to  learn 
how  to  interpret  the  sign  language  that 
comes  from  his  guide  through  the 
leather  harness  handle,  which  is  held 
lightly  in  the  left  hand.  These  signals 
tell  him  everything  that  is  close  to  him 
and  that  is  liable  to  interfere  with  his 
safe  progress.  This  almost  perfect  com¬ 
munication  between  the  two  permits 
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A  graduate  of  the  Seeing  Eye  steps  along  with  a  free  and  easy  gait 


the  dog  and  man  to  walk  at  a  pace  that 
is  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  average 
pedestrian.  Upon  arriving  at  street 
crossings  the  dog  guides  her  master  to 
the  edge  of  the  curb  and  stops.  He  finds 
the  edge  immediately  with  his  foot  or 
cane  and  then  gives  the  command  for 
the  direction  in  which  he  wishes  to  go. 

The  dog  can  be  depended  upon  to  do 
her  part.  Point  by  point,  the  dog  has 
mastered  the  various  lessons.  The  final 
rigid  tests  prove  the  dog’s  ability  to 
take  full  responsibility  with  a  person 
who  cannot  see.  For  these  tests,  the 
dog’s  original  instructor  is  blindfolded 
with  a  sleep  shade  and  the  dog  is  test¬ 
ed  under  the  most  difficult  conditions 
at  the  busiest  of  intersections  and  in 
the  heaviest  pedestrian  and  street  traf¬ 
fic.  Not  until  the  final  test  is  passed  is 
the  dog  certified  as  ready  for  a  sightless 
master. 

Not  every  blind  person  can  use  a  dog 
guide.  Some  are  too  young,  many  too 


old.  Some  do  not  like  dogs.  Conserva¬ 
tive  estimates,  however,  indicate  that 
there  are  about  10,000  in  America  who 
would  benefit  through  a  dog  guide. 

It  takes  a  month  of  study  and  prac¬ 
tice  at  Morristown  for  a  blind  person 
to  learn  to  use  his  dog.  And  from  the 
moment  he  returns  home  to  his  new 
freedom,  The  Seeing  Eye  assumes  an 
additional  obligation  toward  that  blind 
person’s  future  independence.  When 
he  leaves  the  school,  the  graduate  can 
look  forward  to  eight  or  ten  years  of 
working  companionship  with  his  dog. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  with  the  life 
span  of  the  animal  ended,  he  goes  blind 
again.  He  must  return  to  The  Seeing 
Eye  and  learn  to  use  a  second  dog  and 
perhaps  a  third  or  a  fourth.  Some  dogs 
already  have  died  and  the  urgent  pleas 
of  their  masters,  anxious  to  return  at 
once  to  the  school,  show  the  primary 
importance  of  serving  these  men  and 
women  continuously. 
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A  Seeing  Eye  dog  is  sometimes 
thought  of  solely  as  a  convenient  and 
efficient  means  for  taking  blind  people 
where  they  want  to  go.  That  is  import¬ 
ant;  but  at  least  equally  valuable  is  the 
mental  stimulus  she  gives  her  master. 
Blindness  nearly  always  brings  with  it 
emotional  problems  of  far  greater 
danger  than  loss  of  eyesight — fear, 
ioneliness  and  the  smothering  effect  of 
pity  intended  as  kindness.  The  dog 
guide,  even  where  other  influences 
have  proved  unavailing,  has  in  almost 
every  case  solved  these  problems. 

It  amounts  to  a  rebuilding  of  morale 
— the  release  of  a  latent  will-to-do.  Of¬ 
ten  it  is  even  more  far-reaching,  bring¬ 
ing  about  a  change  in  some  Seeing  Eye 
graduates  which  is  almost  incredible. 
The  organization  watches  these  chang¬ 
es  closely  and  with  deep  satisfaction. 
They  have  been  described  in  hundreds 
of  letters  from  blind  graduates,  usual¬ 
ly  in  a  brief  sentence  such  as:  “I  am 
living  normally  and  happily,  not  as  a 
totally  blind  person  dependent  on  oth¬ 
ers,  but  as  a  wide-awake,  self-reliant, 
independent  individual;”  or,  “My  guide 
dog  has  brought  me  the  incalculable 
benefits  of  freedom  and  liberty  of  ac¬ 
tion  and  communication  which  make 
for  a  far  more  normal  and  healthful 
life.” 

A  university  student,  blind  since 
birth,  writes  that  “The  Seeing  Eye  has 
succeeded  when  all  else  has  failed.” 
Another  speaks  of  the  fact  that  “con¬ 
fidence  and  spirit  have  returned”  to 
two  blind  friends  who  also  have  re¬ 
ceived  dogs.  And  another  says,  “When 
I  came  to  The  Seeing  Eye  I  had  little 
interest  in  life  .  .  .  but  I  had  high  hopes 
and  rather  far-fetched  dreams  of  what 
a  dog  guide  could  do.  Now  my  dog  has 
done  what  I  never  believed  could  be 
done — she  has  made  me  over  mental¬ 
ly.” 


That  is  what  The  Seeing  Eye  dogs 
have  done  in  their  work  against  dark- 

The  financial  policy  of  The  Seeing 
Eye  as  it  relates  to  students  has  caused 
much  comment  and  commendation.  It 
is  based  on  this  assumption:  blind  peo¬ 
ple  with  spirit,  the  same  as  spirited 
sighted  people,  rebel  against  support 
through  charity.  They  want  to  pay 
their  own  way  in  the  world— they  do 
not  want  The  Seeing  Eye  or  anyone 
else  to  do  this  for  them — but  the  en¬ 
tire  cost  to  The  Seeing  Eye  of  their 
liberation  is  nearly  always  beyond 
their  limited  means.  Therefore,  the 
blind  person  is  not  asked  to  pay  the 
entire  amount,  but  only  a  small  fixed 
portion  of  the  total.  Even  though  they 
pay  as  little  as  a  dollar  a  month,  each 
succeeding  payment  is  to  them  tangible 
evidence  of  their  ability  to  make  their 
own  way  in  a  seeing  world.  For  some 
it  is  their  first  credit  rating.  It  is  easy 
to  imagine  what  this  does  to  their  mor¬ 
ale. 

It  is  the  members  of  The  Seeing  Eye 
who  enable  the  organization  to  develop 
these  students  into  self-reliant  citizens 
— who  enable  the  organization  to  carry 
out  this  unusual  conception  of  philan¬ 
thropy — for  the  contributions  of  mem¬ 
bers  are  used,  not  to  donate  dogs,  but 
to  liberate  blind  people. 

Today  The  Seeing  Eye  is  technically 
equipped  to  serve  many  more  blind 
people  than  has  been  possible  in  the 
past.  This  number  will  increase  stead¬ 
ily  as  the  school  is  able  to  grow  from 
year  to  year.  Before  The  Seeing  Eye 
can  make  real  progress,  though,  it 
needs  the  support  of  groups  of  people 
in  those  centers  where  more  blind  peo¬ 
ple  are  to  be  served.  Intelligent  com¬ 
munity  understanding  of  its  work  is  as 
essential  to  its  success  as  is  the  finan¬ 
cial  stability  that  will  assure  its  perm- 
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anence. 

United  cooperation  and  support  will 
msure  the  continuance  of  The  Seeing 
Eye  as  a  permanent,  progressive  serv¬ 
ice,  a  school  where  the  dog  is  educated 
o  a  ife  of  willing  service  in  helping 
man;  and  where,  through  the  dog,  blind 
men  and  women  can  achieve  the  thing 

that  they  most  craven-independence. 

Dickson  Hartwell, 
New  York  City. 


Eighteenth  Meeting  of  the 
Conference  of  Executives  of 
American  Schools  for  the  Deaf 

The  eighteenth  meeting  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Executives  of  American 
Schools  for  the  Dekf  was  held  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  October  23  to  27,  with  Gal- 
laudet  College,  which  ^.celebrating  its 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  War,  as  host. 
Most  of  the  meetings  were  Held  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  College.  Of  the  ninety  or 
more  schools  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  that  form  the  Cdm 
ference,  more  than  half  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  their  respective  executive 
heads  or  a  school  official  appointed  by 
the  executive. 

The  subjects  considered  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  dealt  largely  with  general  prob¬ 
lems,  particularly  those  related  to  the 
duties  of  the  executive.  After  a  pre¬ 
liminary  gathering  on  Monday,  Octo¬ 
ber  23,  at  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Percival  Hall,  to  which  the  members 
of  the  faculties  of  Gallaudet  College 
and  Kendall  School  were  invited,  the 
executives  listened  to  a  series  of  papers 
and  discussions  dealing  with  health  of 
pupils;  coordination  of  school  activi¬ 
ties'  the  adult  deaf  at  work;  testing 
programs  at  Gallaudet  College  and 
their  results;  the  recent  revision  of  the 
Gallaudet  College  curriculum;  super¬ 
vision  of  pupils  outside  of  school  hours; 


experiments  in  pre-school  education; 
the  legal  status  of  schools  for  the  deaf; 
vocational  training,  aptitudes,  and 
placement;  discipline  in  schools  for  the 
deaf;  school  reports;  the  school  library; 
and  the  hard  of  hearing  child  in  the 
school  for  the  deaf. 

There  were  several  outstanding  mes¬ 
sages  from  persons  not  engaged  in 
teaching  the  deaf.  The  first  was  on 
the  use  of  inoculation  and  newly  dis¬ 
covered  drugs  by  which  the  attacks  of 
such  diseases  as  scarlet  fever  and 
diphtheria  may  not  only  be  much  re¬ 
duced  in  danger,  but  may  even  be  pre¬ 
vented.  t)r.  Polvogt  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University  made  it  clear  that  much  ad¬ 
vance  is  being  made  in  treatment  by 
X-rays,  where  deafness  has  begun 
through  lymphoid  growths  obstructing 
the  Eustachian  tube. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  meetings 
was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  24th,  in 
which  four  well  educated  and  success¬ 
ful  deaf  people  spoke  successively  on 
the  subjects:  The  Deaf  Man  in  Educa¬ 
tion,  The  Deaf  Man  in  Science,  The 
v. Deaf  Woman  in  Books ,  and  The  Deaf 
lan  in  hidustry.  They  left  in  the 
minds  of  the  Conference  definite  facts 
as  to\the  success  made  by  deaf  people 
in  allVkinds  of  endeavor — successes 
which  should  be  an  inspiration  to  those 
who  are  educating  our  deaf  children. 

Dr.  Mitchell  Dreese,  of  George 
Washington  Chfiversity,  gave  the  re¬ 
sults  of  long  years  of  experience  in  di¬ 
recting  vocational  choices,  and  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  naeeting  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  mistake  to  fofcce  children  into  a 
particular  line  of  endeavor.  He  advo¬ 
cated  the  placing  of  facts  in  regard  to 
a  number  of  occupations\^)efore  both 
parents  and  pupils,  leaving  ihlargely  to 
them  to  make  the  choice. 

Mr.  Howard  Bell,  of  the  American 
Youth  Commission  of  the  American 
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Council  on  Education,  gave  a  picture  of 
youth,  its  aspirations,  occupations,  and 
needs  as  found  by  the  Youth  Commis¬ 
sion  in  recent  studies.  He  showed  the 
desire  of  young  people  to  gather  in  ur¬ 
ban  centers,  the  lack  of  employment 
among  them,  and  various  ways  of  com¬ 
batting  these  trends  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  social  centers  both  among  ur¬ 
ban  populations  and  in  smaller  com¬ 
munities. 

The  papers  furnished  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Conference  were  well  pre¬ 
pared  and  thoroughly  discussed,  and  it 
was  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the 
group  that  those  who  attended  received 
many  suggestions  for  further  study  and 
thought. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President.  Percival  Hall;  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent.  A.  C.  Manning;  Secretary,  E.  B. 
Boatner;  Treasurer,  Irving  S.  Fusfeld. 
The  Executive  Committee  now  consists 
of  the  following:  Chairman,  Ignatius 
Bjorlee;  Frank  M.  Driggs;  Clarence  J. 
Settles;  Elwood  A.  Stevenson;  Leonard 
M.  Elstad;  and  Mrs.  H.  T.  Poore.  Ex- 
Officio.  President  Percival  Hall. 

— Percival  Hall 


Pennsylvania  Conference 
for  the  Education 
of  Exceptional  Children 

Teachers  of  exceptional  children  in 
public  school  special  classes  and  in 
residential  schools  throughout  Penn¬ 
sylvania  held  their  annual  Conference 
in  Harrisburg,  on  Friday  evening  and 
Saturday  morning,  October  6th  and 
7th,  193d.  There  were  general  ses¬ 
sions  that  all  attended  and  sectional 
meetings  for  those  concerned  with  the 
educational  welfare  of  the  several 
types  of  physically  and  mentally  hand¬ 
icapped  children,  as  well  as  a  section 
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for  school  psychologists. 

The  after-dinner  speaker  of  the  Fri¬ 
day  evening  general  session  was  Dr. 
Alexander  J.  Stoddard,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Philadelphia  public  schools. 
He  emphasized  the  humanitarian  and 
spiritual  values  in  American  thinking 
and  planning  as  opposed  to  the  mater¬ 
ialistic  and  utilitarian  values  placed  on 
human  life  in  some  of  the  totalitarian 
countries.  In  his  opinion,  all  children 
have  individualized  needs  rather  than 
group  needs;  the  most  important  of 
these  needs  is  an  environment  that  will 
stimulate  the  child  to  use  initiative  by 
developing  in  him  the  capacity  for  it; 
an  environment  that  will  call  for  the 
exercise  of  choice,  thereby  developing 
critical  judgment;  and  an  educational 
program  that  will  enable  him  to  live 
richly  and  understandingly  in  the 
world  about  him. 

Dr.  Harry  N.  Rivlin,  Queens  College, 
Flushing,  New  York,  discussed  Mental 
Hygiene  and  the  Exceptional  Child  in 
a  most  stimulating  and  practical  man¬ 
ner  at  the  general  session  on  Saturday 
morning. 

There  were  six  sectional  meetings  on 
Saturday  morning  as  follows:  Blind 
and  Sight  Saving;  Clinicians,  Speech 
Correction;  Hard  of  Hearing  and  Deaf; 
Mentally  Retarded;  Orthopedic  and 
Nutrition;  and  Vocational  Education 
and  Vocational  Guidance.  These  sec¬ 
tional  meetings  offered  opportunities 
to  the  teachers  engaged  in  similar  ac¬ 
tivities  to  meet  each  other  and  to  dis¬ 
cuss  their  mutual  problems. 

An  innovation  this  year  enabled  the 
teachers  of  the  mentally  retarded  to 
divide  into  five  sections  according  to 
then-  particular  interests:  1.  Primary; 
2.  Intermediate;  3.  Advanced;  4.  Junior 
High  School  Age  and  Over;  and  5. 
Shop — with  discussion  leaders  in  each 
group  who  were  actively  engaged  in 
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